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instance; fbrwhkb I could not butfeel 
sorry. Will you excuse me for sug- 
gesting that if a suitable advertise. 
raent were inserteo in a few prin- 
cipal London and Provincial news- 
papers, it would greatly tend to en- 
courage the circulation of a book, 
highly calculated to promote amon^ 
the English, that acquaintance with 
Irish manners, customs, &c. which 
is so desirable, in order to do away 
prejudice. Perhaps some amonjr 
yon may have acquaintance in many 
of the principal towns, a few lines 
to whom would be sufficient to 
procure its introduction into the 
newsrooms, from which it would 
soon spread into private bouses. 

Asking your excuse for the liber- 
ty now taken, 

I am yours &c. 

E. C. 

Dublin, 16<& Nov. 1811. 

We are obliged to E. C for his 
friendly attention. We recognize the 
handwriting of a conespondtnt who has 
on some occasions kindly contributed to 
our pages. In reply to this letter we 
inform him, and all others who 
may feel interested in the information, 
that this magazine can be furnished 
through the post office to all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland without 
any additional expense to subscribers, 
as may be seen by our advert) 'stment on 
the cover. To accomplish this accom- 
modation, we sacrifce a coAsitkrable 
share of our profits, by letting the clerks 
of the road have our magazine on such 
terms, asto enable to furnish them to 
subscribers without any advance. 



T» the PnpriOart tftht Belfast Magazine. 

HPHE ode to the Poppy, pub;i- 
•*- shed in your last magazine is 
a sweet and fascinating perfor- 
mance, replete with a poetical 



character, and such as Cowley or 
Cowper might have written in their 
hours -of happiest inspiration. The 
soul of the writer iu such times, 
seems to migrate into the body of the 
work. It is this translation of the 
individual mind into the mechanism 
of verse which gives its secret and 
often unaccountable charm ; and I 
am mistaken, if, without it, any poem, 
however laboured as it were on the 
fingers, will ever make any deep or 
lasting impression, The crowd of 
poems, are, like those ephemeral in* 
sects, that receive the colour of the 
grass which surrounds them, and . in 
the same manner such poets are 
merely coloured from the images 
and bright ideas which they have 
read in various authors at diflereht 
times. They then set themselves to 
publish (alas for the public,) mere- 
ly from mistaking what is really a 
failure of memory, for a fertility of 
invention. 

The character of an author thus 
infused into his performance is cal- 
led his manner, and it is this discri- 
mination of manner which identi- 
fies the poet as it does the painter, 
and makes him know and acknow- 
ledge among ten thousand, often for 
his excellencies, not seldom tor his 
defects. The generality of poets 
possess as little of intrinsic character 
as the chameleon does of native co- 
lour. 

This Ode to the Poppy, may, like 
the Eolian Harp, be described in two 
words — "most musical — mott melan- 
choly" There is a perfume, a deli- 
cate aroma, which breathes from 
such poetry as from unseen flower?, 
and charms the sense without it be- 
ing well conceived from whence the 
sweetness is derived. In the analy- 
sis of the critic it is lost, the spirit 
escapes from his alembic. This is 
no vapid, characterless versification 
of which little can be noticed, but 
the measured discipline, the manual 
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«xerci«e of tenjpr eight syllables, by 
the aid (if a cadence, and with the 
ccp^ure placed, across the back at 
proper intervals, like the stroke of a 
ratta.ii on a squad of awkward recruits. 
Isincerely sympathise with the 
jeep melancholy in which this poem 
seems to have been written. No- 
thiutr cati breathe more impassioned 
sensibility — excepting always the 
" Cast-aysay" written- -by Cowper, 
whicli appears to me the most greet- 
ing lines that ever were written. I 
wish that any farther specimens of 
Mrs. O'Neill's incomparable talent 
could be obtained. In the mean 
time allow me to communicate a 
few elegant lines ascribed to berpen. 
Yours, — A. P. 

"Ah bounteous heav'n.whoto a mother's 

With gracious hand bestow'd the darling 

boy, 
Grant that each hour encreasing t may 

find, 
His father's virtues painted in bin mind ; 
And while, with anxious looks, I- .fondly 

trace 
The dear resemblance glowing in his face, 
May the sweet infant, with my milk, re- 
ceive 
Such thoughts of him, as only I can give; 
Then shall the world is future ages see 
Another woman may be blest as m&" 



To fie Prof titters tftht Bdfait Maganhte, 

AS the happiness of .mankind is 
materially increased by enlarging the 
sphere of simple pleasures, will you, 
by inserting the following remarks on 
Botanic gardens, from the Liverpool 
Mercury, hold out the example of 
Liverpool as worthy the imitation of 
the inhabitants of Belfast? 

Y 

TN tbjepe underta^,ing8„as ,ev.ejy pro- 
prietor ia. on an equality wijtu the 
r««, be may, in a certain degree, 
to^ajder t|u8 garden to ; ese,t>y Jtosfle- 
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ficial purpose as his own. The ex- 
pence of maintaining a mere plea- 
sure garden, e ven upon a very li- 
mited plan, is too great, for most in- 
dividuals; but by this union of many 
proprietors, a garden is supported 
at a trifling expeoce to each, which 
may be enjoyed by every one ' in as 
full a degree, as \f it were appro- 
priated to his-own use, with the ad- 
ditional pleasure that the mind feels 
from perceiving that others partici- 
pate in its enjoyments. Thus the 
ettorts of many become united in is 
support, and give it an impulse which 
is scarcely to be expected where the 
proprietors or directors, as is often 
the case in public establishments, 
derive no immediate gratification 
from the pursuit* 

The Liverpool Garden has now 
been open about ten years, and has 
already brought to perfection se- 
veral of the finest tropical fruits ; in 
particular the Eugenia Jambog and 
the Musa Sapientum or Banana, 
the fruit spike of the latter of which 
weighed upwards of 451b. Several 
of the Palms, as the Arecu Cha- 
mcuropp, and Plunix Dactylifera, or 
Date-tree, called by Liniiseus the 
priuees of the vegetable world, are 
now. rising in great splendour, some 
of them being from ten to twenty 
feet hiyh. In the Aquarium, the 
Cj/perus Papyrus,. t,he Egyptian Lotus, 
and the Water Lilies of. the Eastern 
and Western world flourish as in. 
their native climates; perhaps no 
part of the vegetable creation exceed 
tn.beauty tbtse rich and luxuriant 
productions. 

In the course of the late summer, 
we observed several plants, gene- 
rally supposed not to be capable of 
cultivation in this clirpatf, u,nless 
under i he shelter of a conservatory, 
growing and flowering in the open 
garden, where they had stood 
through the preceding "winter.— 
Among th«se was the Y}/e«a Fila- 
* n ii 



